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COULD THEY TAKE CARE OF THEMSELVES ? 


‘“GuaRpiansHip! GuarpiansHiP!! The slaves, as a body, area 
poor, lazy, ignorant set of savages, so accustomed to depend upon 
their masters for the necessaries of life, that if suddenly freed they 
would not know how to take care of themselves, and would be inevi- 
tably plunged into much greater suffering than they now endure.” 
Such is one of the arguments against paying wages for labor and 
yielding to people their just rights. Says J. K, Paulding on Slavery, 
page 277, ‘To set the slaves of the south at once, or at any time, free, 
must inevitably produce similar consequences to those which would 
result from suddenly withdrawing children from under the wing of the 
parent, and setting them adnft on the ocean of the world, without 
experience and without protection.” 

Well, if the slaves are unable to take care of themselves, no doubt 
they ought to be taken care of—common humanity requires it. The 
question is, how people, who are supposed to be unable to take care of 
themselves, should be taken care of. We cannot answer this question 
more to our own satisfaction than in the language of the law of the 
state of Mississippi in regard to “idiots, lunatics, and persons non 
compos mentis”—i. e., who have not mind enough to take care of their 
bodies. ‘The Orphans Court of each county in this state is hereby 
authorized and empowered, in their respective counties, on request 
made by the friends or relatives of any idiot, lunatic, or person non 
compos mentis, or by the overseer of the poor, for the district in which 
such idiot, &c., resides, by writ to direct the sheriff of said county to 
summon twelve good, discreet and lawful men of the county, and 
neighborhood of the residence of such persons, to make inquisition 
thereto on oath; and if the person said to be an idiot, &c., shall be 
adjudged by such inquest (or a majority of them) to be incapable of 
taking care of himself or herself, they shall certify. the same, under their 
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hands and seals, to the Orphan’s Court, and the said Orphan’s Court 
shall appoint some suitable person or persons to be guardian or guar- 
dians to such idiot, &c.; directing and empowering such guardian 
or guardians to take care of the person and estate, both real and 
personal, of such idiot, &c. And the said guardian or guardians shail 
make a true and perfect inventory of the said estate, and return the 
same within the same time, and account with the Orphan’s Court as 
often, and in the same manner as guardians to orphans are before 
directed by this act, and shall give bond and security in like manner; 
and the said court shall have the same power and control over such 
guardian or guardians, to all intents and purposes, as over guardians to 
orphans.” —( Revised Code of the Laws of Mississippi, chap. 9, sec. 136. 


Natchez, 1824.) Another section of the same law makes it the duty 


of these guardians to render up the property and control of their 
wards, whenever in the judgment of the Orphan’s Court such wards 
are able to take care of themselves. 

To such sort of guardianship there can be no objection. It is not 
slavery. It does not entitle the guardian to use the labor and property 
of his ward without responsibility, and without reference to the rights 
of the owner. It does not allow him to transmit the ward and his 
offspring from generation to generation, to his posterity, along with 
his other goods and chattels. It does not allow him to whip out of 
him as much labor as he pleases. It is a temporary relation which 


~ ceases with the necessity which created it. If then it shall be proved 


that the slaves in Mississippi cannot take care of themselves, it will not 


follow that they ought to be retained in slavery another moment, but 
"that they ought to have the benefit of the law above quoted. 


But, are the slaves capable of taking care of themselves? As the 
Orphan’s Courts do not seem likely to make any serious inquest into 


_ this matter, we propose to take up the inquiry to the best of our ability. 


' The question must be settled by FACTS. The opinions of all the 


- gslaveholders in the world cannot weigh a feather, because they are 
interested, —their guardianship is too profitable. The Rev. James 


Curtin, a missionary slaveholder of Antigua, when examined before 


“a Committee of the House of Lords, in 1832, thought it would take 
“half a century” to fit the slaves of Antigua for freedom—the gener- 
ality of them “ would not do at all to be freed.” But it has since been 


‘that they were all fit on the Ist of August, 1834. SirC. B. 
odrington, who owned the whole population of the island of Bar- 
buda, besides many hundred slaves in Antigua, wrote to Mr. Buxton 
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in 1832, that he would be glad to free his negroes, but his agent had 
written him that if he did so, not one fourth of them “ would be alive 
at the end of two years.”* They have been free two years, and the 
British public has not yet been troubled with any complaints of their 
starvation. ‘The West India slaveholders, generally, predicted un 
versal ruin as the effect of emancipation. Never were false prophets 
more signally put to shame. If the opinions of British slaveholders 
were worthless, why should we rely on those of American slave- 
holders ? 

Neither can we rely on the opinions and general statements of mere 
travelers and sojourners. Because a man has seen slaves with his 
own eyes, it does not follow that he is competent to pronounce against 
their ability to take care of themselves. His testimony is inadmissible 
in this court; 1, because the chance is, that he sympathizes with the 
class with which he associated ; 2, because he may have been deceived 
by the slaves, who always pretend to more ignorance, recklessness 
and contentment than they really possess, for the sake of lightening 
their bondage. Stupidity is worth too much to the back and shoulders 
of a slave not to be counterfeited. It is the fate of most travelers and 
many of the masters to take a good deal of this counterfeit for true 
coin. 

We shall appeal to facts, stated by the advocates of slavery them- 
selves, or which have been open to their cross-examination. 

I. It is a general fact that the slaves industriously cultivate their own 
patches, after having performed all the labor required by their masters on 
the great plantation. And this they do notwithstanding their allow- 
ance, which is said by their masters to be sufficient for their subsist- 
ence. The slaves in the British colonies received from their masters, 
as a general thing, only a few salt herrings weekly, and permission to 
labor one day every fortnight, besides Sundays, upon their provision 
grounds. And as they thus worked out their own subsistence by 
laboring not more than 78 days in the year, it was very rationally 
argued that they would be able and willing to get their living when 
allowed to work for themselves the whole 365. But it may be said, the 
West Indian slaves had been always trained to labor for themselves 
by necessity, hence when they were freed they had the habit of taking » 
care of themselves, along with more abundant opportunity; whereas 
the American slave, having been accustomed to depend upon his 
master both for food and clothing, will be thrown upon the world 
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with neither the forebodings of want nor the habits of providence. 
Let us for the sake of the argument grant that the allowance of the 
American slave is abundantly adequate to the supply of his animal 
wants ; what say the witnesses ? 3 

The late Edwin C. Holland, Esq. of South Carolina, in his “ Refu- 
tation of the Calumnies circulated against the Southern and Western 
States, respecting the institution and existence of Slavery among 
them,” &c.—published in Charleston, (S. C.) 1822—has introduced 
the statements of a number of the most extensive planters in that state, 
in relation to the treatment of the slaves. 

Bensamin D. Roper, Esq., says, “It is not uncommon for an 
industrious negro to have finished his task by three or four o’clock. 
In common, each hand is allowed to cultivate a task (patch?) on their 
own account, and time allowed them .o prepare and plant their corn, 
peas, pompions, melons, &c. &c. In addition to this, sufficient ground 
contiguous to their dwellings is allowed them for gardens, from which 
many of them raise fruit and vegetables amply sufficient for their f..2- 
ilies. Many of the negroes raise hogs, ducks and fowls, and lav. 
their bee hives, whence they indulge themselves in some of the luxuries 
as well as conveniences of life,” p. 50. This witness states this to be 
the general fact on plantations, so far as his “‘ knowledge extends.” 
And he adds in regard to these very slaves, that “they are fed half the 
year on corn, and the other half on potatoes—that their dwellings are 
commodious—that they enjoy as good médical attendance as the mas- 
ter and at his expense, and that “they are clad in winter with the best 
woollen plains, and in summer with osnaburgs.” Please to weigh the 
testimony. The witness could have no motive to overrate the industry 
of the slave. If he has not overrated the liberality of the master, then 
he proves that the slave will labor with no other motive than to supply 
himself with luxuries and elegancies—if he has, still the slave labors 
with no other motive than to relieve his necessities. 

Says Exsas Horry, Esq., “Each grown negro is allowed a small 
field, say from a quarter to half an acre of land, or more if he desires 
it, which he plants, and the profits of which he appropriates exclusively 
to his own use. They are permitted to raise poultry of every descrip- 
tion, which they either sell to their master or send to market. If they 
are called upon to do any extra work in their own time, they are regu- 
larly paid for it. In one instance I paid in one year to a carpenter 
belonging to me $150, for extra services of himself and two sons, in 

‘ rearing the frames of five negro houses, I finding stuff,” pp. 56, 57. 
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Still stronger is the testimony of Georce Epwarps, Esq. Speake 
ing of the slaves on his own plantation, he says, that their provision 
grounds are cultivated for them under the administration of his 
managers and drivers, and yet after this excess of care for them, the 
negroes still manifest a strong disposition to take care of themselves,— 
for he adds, “ Independent of their crop, I permit them to raise hogs 
and poultry of every description, and many of them supply themselves 
with bacon during the winter, and have hogs to dispose of,” p. 49. Soit 
seems, let the planters take what care they will of their human prop- 
erty, that property always seizes every scantling of time and .oppor- 
tunity to take care of itself. 

Similar testimony is to be found in Paulding’s recent “ Defence of 
Slavery.” He introduces letters from two distinguished slaveholders 
in Virginia, in reply to a set of interrogatories which he had proposed, 
and himself vouches for the truth of the pictures which they present. 
One of his witnesses, “a gentleman possessing a large estate, and a 
very considerable number of slaves, in what is usually called Lower 
Virginia,” thus speaks of the care which the slaves take of themselves 
in the time left at their own disposal. “A great many fowls are 
raised: I have this year known ten dollars’ worth sold by one man at 
one time. One of the chief sources of profit is the fur of the muskrat; 
for the purpose of catching which the marshes on the estate have been 
parcelled out and appropriated from time immemorial, and are held bya 
tenure little short of fee simple,” p. 192. Here are notions of property as 
well as provident industry among these poor non compotes, who do not 
know how to take care of themselves! Again, says the same witness, 
“Besides the food furnished by me, (and which he had just pronounced 
‘abundant,’) nearly all the servants are able to make some additien 
from their private stores; and there is, among the adults, hardly an 
instance of one so improvident as not to doit!!” p. 195. Mark this; 
the slaves are so provident that they add luxuries to abundance, and 
that by their spontaneous labor, after toiling enough to support their 
masters on the worn out tobacco-fields of lower Virginia! Could not 
these slaves, if they had nothing else to do, take care of themselves ?* 


* The same witness states a fact on page 198, with comments, which shew 
that the masters, rather than the slaves, mistake idleness for liberty. ‘“‘ My 
nearest neiglibor,” says he, “a man of immense wealth, owned a favorite 
servant, a fine fellow, with polished manners and excellent disposition, whe 
reads and writes, and is thoroughly versed in the duties of butler and house- 
keeper, in the performance of which he was trusted without limit. This man 
was, on the death of his master, emancipated with a legacy of $6,000, besides 
about $2,000 more which he had been permitted to accumulate, and had 
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Another witness called to the stand by Paulding, expressly to con- 
tradict the falsehoods of the “Satanic abolitionists,” is a Judge residing 
in the Virginia valley. His testimony in regard to the extra industry 
of the slaves in rearing hogs and poultry is the same as that already 
quoted. He says that any extraordinary diligence of the slaves during 
harvest-time “is more than made up by their being allowed, at its 
termination, a few days”—for what, do you think, reader ?—is it to 
frolic and fish, like a New England farmer’s boys—or to doze, like 
Hotteniots, in the smoke of their cabins? No:—but “io labor for 
themselves, or for others who have not finished, and from whom THEY 
RECEIVE WAGES,” p. 208. 

Not one of all these witnesses pretends that the slaves are idle nm 
their own time, or that they ever refuse to work for wages. ow if the 
love of wages, and of little additional comforts and luxuries, glimmer- 
ing through the cracks and crevices which the general usurpation of 
the master has left, can excite the industry of the slave—can fructify 
his patch and fill his little garner—would he starve if that usurpation 
were taken off, and the broad sunshine of better motives let in? If 
while a slave, a man will labor freely for luxuries, will he not as a 
freeman labor, when he must, for necessaries ? 

Il. It is a general fact that the slaves that have been emancipated, 
either at home or abroad have always, when not forcibly prevenied, taken 
good care of themselves. ° 

In these United States no class of our population ts allowed to 
starve, or to suffer greatly from want.—If any individuals prove by 
their suffering that they are incapable of taking care of themselves, 
there are persons whose duty it is to take care of them. Now as but 


deposited with his master, who had given him credit for it. The use that 
this man, apparently so well qualified for freedom, and who has had an op- 
portunity of traveling and of judging for himself, makes of his money and his 
time, is somewhat remarkable. In consequence of his exemplary conduct, 
he has been permitted to reside in the state, (how generous in Virginia not to 
banish one of her sons, worth $8,000!) and for very moderate WAGEs occupies the 
same sitiation he did in the old establishment; and will probably continue to 
occupy it as long as he lives. He has no children of his own, but has put 
a little girl, a relation of his to schoo]. Except in this instance, and in the 
_ purchase of a few plain articles of furniture, his freedom and his mioney seem 
not much to have benefited him.” We are on the verge of a discovery, gentle 
“reader. The slaves are unfit for freedom, because, if they were free they 
would continue for “moderate wages,” to occupy the “same situation” as 
“before! Had this butler, with his $8,000, kicked up his heels, as .oon ashe 
got his liberty, bought race horses, lounged at watering places, diinked deep 
and played deeper—like some whiter men with less money—then he would 
have been a noble fellow, perfectly able to take care of himself,—-nctliing then, 
vut his unfortunate color, would have stood between him and genticmen of the 
highest circles. His freedom and his money would have been a great benefit 
to him ! 
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a small portion of the free colored people are to be found in the care of 
these persons, the inference is inevitable that the rest are capable cf 
taking care of themselves. | 

Slaveholders accuse the free colored people of the south of being an 
indolent and vicious part of the population, but at the same time they 
are obliged to confess a cause for this worthlessness which would not 
exist if slavery were abolished at once. Hear the testimony of John 
A. M’Kinney, Esq., of Tennessee: ‘ Ever since that ill-fated day, 
when the first African slave set his foot on this continent, or at least 
since that day when the first manumitted slave walked abroad, claim- 
ing and seeking the privileges of a freeman, it was clearly perceived, 
that in a community where slavery still remained, it would be a source 
of countless ills, to have in the country a class of persons, who could 
neither be accounted bond nor free, and who could not be permitted to 
associate with either the master or the slave.”—(African Repository, 
vol. 6, page 226.) Again, “If there is in the whole world a more 
wretched class of human beings than the free people of color in this 
country, [ do not know where they are to be found. ‘They have no 
home, no country, no kindred, no friends. ‘They are lazy and indo- 
lent, because they have no motive to prompt them to be industrious. 
They are in general destitute of principle, because they have nothing 
to stimulate them to honorable and praiseworthy conduct. Let them 
be inaltreaied ever so much, the law gives them no redress, unless some 
white person happens to be present to be a witness in the case. If they 
acquire property they hold it ky courtesy of every vagabond in the 
country, and sooner or later are sure to have it filched from them.”— 
(Ibid. p. 228.) 

So far as regards the character of the free colored people, this testi- 
mony is grossly false, as will presently appear; but for this very reason 
it is worthy of the more credit in regard to the cause which operates to 
depress this persecuted class. Mr. M’Kinney was advocating the 
banishment of the free colored people to Africa: of course he was 
tempted to make their character as bad as possible; he had no motive 
however to make out his white fellow-citizens any more cruel and 
unjust than they really are, but the reverse. Throughout all the south, 
free colored people are deprived of the benefit of colored witnesses, 
whenever a white is a party. They are everywhere subject to the 
danger of losing their liberty by the registration laws, their liberty 
being forfeited if their certificates of freedom be not duly registered, 
generally, once in three years. If the old certificate happen to be lost 
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so that it cannot be produced, it lies with the discretion of the court 
whether to grant them another, or permit them for the want of it to be 
imprisoned, and sold for jail fees. In Georgia a free negro can hold 
no real estate, nor can a white man hold it for his benefit without 
incurring a penalty of $1,000; he must be registered annually, and is 
compelled tu work 20 days each year for the public, and pay $4 extra 
tax. Slaveholders have thought it the best argument in favor of 
slavery to point to emancipated people and say, “See, how much 
worse off than the slaves.” And they have tried hard to make this 
argument as they have gone along. But they have failed. In spite 
of their cruel laws the emancipated people have taken care of them- 
selves, so as to give slaveholders more trouble than all other causes put 
together. Wutui1am B. Gites, Governor of Virginia, addressed a 
long defence of slavery to General La Fayette, in 1829, from which 
we take the following extract :—“In relation to the free people of 
color, I am far from yielding to the opinion expressed by the intel- 
ligent Committee of the. House of Delegates of Virginia, and ‘the 
enthusiastic memorialists of Powhatan, respecting the degraded and 
demoralized condition of this caste ;—at least in degree and extent. 
It will be admitted that this caste of colored population attract but 
little of the public sympathy and commiseration,—in fact, that the 
public feeling and sentiment are opposed to it. It is also admitted, 
that the penal laws against it have been marked with peculiar seve- 
rity ; so much so, as to form a characteristic exception to our whole 
penal code. When I first came into the office of Governor, such was 
the severity of the penal laws against that caste, that for all capital 
offences short of the punishment of death, and for many offences not 
capital, slavery, sale and transportation, formed the wretched doom de- 
nounced by the laws against this unfavored, despised caste of colored 
people.” (How much happier then, according to Governor Giles, the 
lot of the free colored man after all, than the “ wretched doom” of the 
slave!) “ About two years since this extreme severity of punishment 
was commuted into the milder one of confinement and labor for stated 
periods in the penitentizry. I have also reason to fear, that under 
the influence of general prejudices, the laws, in some instances, have 
been administered against them more in rigor than justice. Yet, 
notwithstanding all these deprecated circumstances, the proportion of 
convicts to the whole population has been small. During the exist- 
ence of those extreme punishments, up to the present period, the 
whole population of this description of people may he considered, at 
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the beginning, to be about 35,000, now increased to about 40,000—in 
despite of all the efforts of the Colonization Society, and notwith- 
standing the operation of the laws in favor of emigration, and against 
immigration.—During the existence of these extreme punishments, the 
annual convictions for offences did not exceed eleven, (11) upon an 
increasing population of 35,000.—Since the commutation of the pun- 
ishment, the annual average of convicts upon the increased population 
of 40,000, is reduced to eight, (8) as will be seen by an official report 
of the Superintendent of the Penitentiary, forwarded herewith. The 
proportion, therefore, of the annual convictions, to the whole popula- 
tion is as 1 to 5,000. These facts would serve to prove, almost toa 
demonstration ; ist, That this class of population is by no means so 
vicious, degraded and demoralized, as represented by their prejudiced 
friends (friends!) and voluntary benefactors, And 2d, That the evils 
attributed to this caste are vastly magnified and exaggerated.” 

These are stubborn facts against opinions and prejudices, If the free 
colored population were not in fact, very virtuous, industrious, useful, 
and well nigh indispensable, they would long since have been pun- 
ished back into slavery, or banished from the State. The fact that 
under all their cruel disabilities they do increase by natural generation, 
is abundantly sufficient to show that they can take care of themselves. 

Equally unfortunate are the slaveholders in appealing to the case of 
the free colored people in the free states. Though to our shame these 
people are under the ban of prejudice even here; though they are 
thrust away from the most respectable and lucrative employments, 
and made to labor at the greatest possible disadvantage, it is notorious 
that they get a better living and are less burdensome to the commu- 
nity than the poorer class of white people. The following testimony 
is from “'The Friend,” published in Philadelphia. “In the city and 
suburbs of Philadelphia, by the census of 1830, they (the colored) 
constituted about eleven per cent, or one ninth of the whole popu- 
lation. From the account of the guardians of the poor, printed by 
order of the Board, it appears that of the out-door poor receiving reg- 
ular weekly supplies in the first month, 1830, the time of the greatest 
need, the people of color were about one to twenty-three whites; or not 
quite four per cent, a disproportion of whites to colored, of more than 
two to one in favor of the latter. * * * * * * * * One cause of 
this disproportion which we presume is but little known, but which 
is worthy of special notice, will be found in the numerous societies 
among themselves for mutual aid. ‘These societies expended in one 
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year, about six thousand dollars for the relief of the sick and the indi- 
gent of their own color, from funds raised among themselves. * * * 
* * The taxes paid by the colored people of Philadelphia, excced in. 
amount the sums expended out of the funds of the city for the relief 
of their poor.” 3 , 

In the city of Pittsburgh there are 1,200 or 1,500 colored- people, of 
whom the “Saturday Evening Visiter” of that city, says:—“ It is but 
an act of justice to a majority of this people to state, that they are 
making good progress in knowledge and sound morals, and that they 
are doing much to educate their children well.” 

A mass of testimony to the same effect might be produced if we had 
room. It is sometimes said there are more convictions for crimes 
among our free colored population than among the whites in propor- 
tion to their numbers. This is true. But, first, it is unfair to compare 
the free colored to the whole white population. Let them be compared 
with an equal number of whites who have had the same advantages 
for obtaining property and education—to say nothing of the persecu- 
tion of the colored man. Secondly, let crimes be compared in respect 
to their enormity. It will be found that the greatest criminals are 
among the whites. A single white man has frequently committed 
greater outrages upon social order, or depredations upon property, 
than all the colored men now in our prisons, put together. Our cities 
ought to know that when they refuse honest colored men licenses to 
drive carts and the like, they do in fact hold out a premium to crime, 

The history of all the emancipations in the world shows that when 
people who have been compelled to take care of masters, are freed 
from that burden, they can and will easily take care of themselves. We 
must pass over emancipations in St. Domingo, Guadaloupe, Cayenne, 
Colombia, Mexico, Java, Cape of Good Hope, British West Indies, 
&c., in none of which did the emancipated find any difficulty in taking 
care of themselves, for want of room. There is, however, one very 
marked case of emancipation on record, to which as it is perfectly con- 
clusive of the position that none are so ignorant or degraded as not 
to be able to take better care of themselves than any masters can be 
expected to take for them, we must refer. 

It is universally contended by slaveholders, that fresh imported 
Africans are more ignorant and savage than any creole slaves. We 
are not disposed, to deny it. Well, in 1828, there were in the island 
of Antigua about 400 Africans, that had been taken by British cruisers 


from the holds of captured slave ships. They were partly supported 
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in idleness by the Custom-House, and in part distributed among the 
inhabitants, nominally as apprentices, but really as slaves. They 
were altogether the lowest order of Helots in Antigua. By a despatch 
from the British ministry the Governor of Antigua was directed to ap- 
prize all these Africans that they should “ be permitted to live in the 
colonies precisely on the same conditions as any other free persons 
of African birth and descent, so long as their own continued good 
conduct may render it unnecessary to resort to any measures of co- 
 ercion.” And certificates of liberty were ordered to be given to all 
“who should either have served out their apprenticeship, or who, not 
being apprenticed, should be reported capable of earning their own 
subsistence ; and that none should hereafter be apprenticed who were 
not incepab‘e of maintaming themselves by their own labor.”, In 
pursuance of these instructions the Governor of Antigua set free 371 
of these people in a single day. ‘This was in December 1828. On 
the 25th May 1829, the Governor Sir Patrick Ross, says in his official 
despatch, ‘It affords me much satisfaction to have the honor of report- 
ing that during a period of five months which has expired since: they 
were set at large, I have not received a single complaint against them; 
nor has one of them been committed by a magistrate for the most trifling 
offence, There has not, to my knowledge, been any application from 
them on the score of poverty, and they appear to be in general, indus- 
triously occupied in providing for their own livelihood.” So well sat- 
isfied were the British ministry with this experiment, that they pro- 
ceeded upon it to liberate all the slaves belonging to the crown in the 
various colonies—and with similar success. But the cream of the 
matter is, that the colonial agents in England, seeing that this satis- 
factory report was likely to lead to further consequences, wrote home 
to the Antigua legislature that the statement of Sir Patrick Ross must 
by all means be disproved. ‘The legislature was roused to the flood- 
tide of slavehoiding wrath, and after going through a mock investiga- 
tion, resolved that the liberated Africans were, in spite of Sir Patrick 
Ross, a set of idle, worthless, profligate vagabonds! These resolu- 
tions, unbacked by a single fact or document, they transmitted to the 
ministry, and were by them reminded, that they had been authorized 
by the very instructions for the liberation of those people, to remove to 
Trinidad any of them who within seven years, “ should be convicted of 
theft, or any other offznce against the peace of society, or should be found 
seeking subsistence as a common beggar or vagrant, or should become 
chargeable on any parochial or public rates, except in case vf sickness 
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or other inevitable accident.” Yet the Antigua legislature had not 
taken measures for the removal of a single one of-these vicious vaga- 
bonds. Nor had any case occurred in which such measures could be 
taken, up to April 25th, 1832!! 

On this one fact we are willing to plant ourselves, and defy all the 
slanderers of our colored brethren in the universe. If 371 poor, igno- 
rant, ill-assorted relics of the “middle passage” suddenly set adrift 
could get a living in the very teeth of a legislature of furious slave- 
hholders, who dares say that there is a single plantation in the United 
States where slaves are too lazy, ignorant or stupid, to get a living if 
fair wages were offered them? Who dares say that the millions 
whose toil now supports their masters and fills the national coffers, 
would not, if permitted, take care of themselves ? 
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